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RECENT BOOKS ON PALESTINE AND ZIONISM 

Mr. Sokolow did not follow the beaten path. Leo Pinsker and the 
Lovers of Zion for once failed to find their place in the opening chapters 
of Zionism. In a book of fifty-eight chapters they had to wait for the 
thirty-ninth and forty-first respectively before they could tread the 
boards. The opening pages in this book were devoted to the establish- 
ment of the closeness of the relation between England and the Jews, 
since England it was that had been destined to play the leading role 
in the realization — let us hope — of the noblest aspirations of Zionism. 
Mr. Sokolow went even further. Before pointing out the interest of 
England in the Jews, he introduced the reader to the influence of the 
Jewish Bible on England, and of the Jewish holy language on English 
literature. He then proceeded to recount the interesting episode of 
Menasseh ben Israel and his English contemporaries. This led him to a 
discussion of the Puritan friends of the Jews, with some of the Restora- 
tion schemes that were afloat in those days. Napoleon and his proc a- 
mations occupied his attention. Lord Byron, Palmerston and his 
associates, Sir Moses Montefiore, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of 
Beaconsfield were some of the outstanding names in the warp and woof 
of Mr. Sokolow's story of England and the Jews and Palestine. Inter- 
spersed through the chapters on these personalities, the author devoted 
a few to such suggestive topics as the Syrian problem, Britain's mission 
in the East, British interest and work in Palestine, and the Lebanon 
question. As might be expected, France came in for a share in the dis- 
cussion as to her relation to Zionism. But only for a share. A chapter 
on Jewish colonization was followed by one on Zionism vs. Assimilation 
— a very vigorous discussion, a perusal of which leaves the reader won- 
dering whether the exponents of political Zionism have not been shame- 
fully maligned as to their lack of the religious sentiment. 

Not until the author had disposed of these subjects did he approach 

the Russian pogroms of 1881-2 and the consequent active movement 

1 History of Zionism 1600-1918. By Nahum Sokolow. With an introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. A J.. Balfour. (Vol. II with an introduction by M.Stephen Pichon.) 
With portraits, etc. arranged bv Israel Solomons. London, etc. : Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1919. Vol. I: pp. lii+313; vol. II: pp. lxiii+480. 
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of the Lovers of Zion with its ramifications in France, England and 
America. It goes without saying that Baron De Hirsch and his attempts 
to solve the Jewish problem could not have been neglected by the 
author. This was closely followed by the discussion of the rise of 
modern Zionism and the first Zionist Congress. 

Without forgetting to place in proper perspective the renaissance of 
Hebrew and the influence of the Hebrew writers on the reassertion of 
Jewish national consciousness, Mr. Sokolow then dwelt on the more 
recent mainfestations of the movement, winding up with a detailed 
account of Zionism during the War, a period which the author's person- 
ality seemed largely to have dominated, if he has not given it its 
particular direction. 

Long before the reader is prepared to form a judgment of the book 
as a history of Zionism, he is impressed by the easy flow of language, the 
beauty of diction and the lucidity of style. That this should come from 
the pen of one whose mother-tongue is not English, is in itself matter of 
wonderment, sufficient to cause us to expect much in the way of subject 
matter. For surely, a man who could submerge his individuality in an 
acquired language to the extent of obliterating all traces of his true ver- 
nacular, may well be able so thoroughly to identify himself with the 
various stages of the movement he depicts as to make the whole book a 
living experience. 

Nor are we doomed to disappointment in this respect. Only it is 
just possible that this very quality of the author lies at the root of the 
outstanding stricture we have to make on the work as a history of Zionism. 

In his introduction to the second volume Mr. Sokolow apologizes 
for the encyclopedic character of his history, and lays the blame at the 
door of the facts of the history. One feels tempted to question, however, 
whether the author ever meant the book to be a history of Zionism or a 
history of the ideas of Zionism. With material for such histories, indeed, 
both volumes are replete. Even the scientific spirit which should per- 
vade such work is not lacking. Nay, at times this spirit asserts itself to 
the surprising degree of compelling the author to state the exact date of 
every personage mentioned in his work — from Arthur James Balfour 
back to Abraham. Another characteristic which differentiates history 
writing from other fact recording work, the author likewise exhibits with 
telling effect. The book abounds in innumerable passages of the most 
vivid description of things or ideas visualized, bringing home in lucid 
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style, with rarely an opportunity for the nagging of interest, the theme 
promulgated by the author. 

Nevertheless the book is not a history. The execution of the work is 
not history-like in character. For a history, there is not enough objec- 
tivity in the point of view, not enough tolerance for the opinions of those 
in the Jewish fold who are on principle opposed to the idea and ideals of 
political Zionism. Those that differ with Mr. Sokolow are branded 
either as benightedly ignorant or as superficially enlightened, in craven 
fear of their cherished emancipation. 

True, a historian is not a mere chronicler. We must allow a certain 
leeway not only to the author's personal equation, but also to his 
actual point of view. Nevertheless, although the extent of this leeway 
are undefined, the limits are there. And no author can drive the force of 
his individuality beyond these limits without losing for his work the 
name of history. 

Mr. Sokolow's History of Zionism is patently a book with a purpose; 
a Tendenzschrift; an apologetic propaganda. By this characterization 
it is by no means meant to detract from the value of the work as such. 
As an appeal to the British public for the high ideal championed by the 
author, the book is one great powerful, persuasive, convincing argument, 
gaining momentum as it proceeds, with here and there bursts of elo- 
quence that are irresistible. The reader makes the acquaintance of a 
formidable array of English dignitaries, divines, men of letters, and 
statesmen. He listens to their testimony. They speak in terms unmis- 
takable. The Land and the People. The two must be linked together 
again. Prophecy foretells it. Religion and justice demand it. British 
interests dictate it. International jealousies necessitate it. The senti- 
ment is contagious. The reader cannot help being impressed by the 
genuineness of the pleading as to the urgency of the situation. It is borne 
in upon him with the force of truth that eventually the one successful 
mode of righting the most ancient wrong, of offering to Eastern Europe a 
solution of a vexing problem, and to persecuted Israel salvation, is the 
one presented by the author — political Zionism. 

The British reader finds in the book a special appeal applicable, if 
not directed, to himself. The position of England is proved ever so con- 
clusively to be that of champion of right and justice, even for the 
weakest and most oppressed of peoples. It would be against human 
nature not to feel a just pride in this high tribute. It would hardly be 
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part of good breeding to discontinue playing the role after so open an 
avowal of deep-felt gratitude by a popular representative of that op- 
pressed people. 

With this purpose of the author in view, we can understand the 
significance of the insertion in the second volume of a chapter entitled 
"A Tribute". Without it, we must be at a loss to gauge the standard of 
valuation employed by the author, seeing full twenty pages devoted to 
an earnest, knighted English gentleman, but looking in vain for a less 
ambitious chapter on the father of modern Zionism in its conscious, 
articulate form, Dr. Theodore Herzl. To turn the tables on Mr. Soko- 
low and attribute this disproportionate treatment of his characters to 
the very spirit of the Galuth which he ascribes to the Jews of Hull, would 
be ungracious on our part. His fiery pride in his people's past, and his 
intense hope for a corresponding greatness in its future, leave no room 
in his make-up for even a subconscious sense of self -depreciation implied 
in the Galuth-spirit. What Mr. Sokolow did, we believe he did con- 
sciously, thoroughly, and well. We are all the more ready to overlook 
the shortcomings in his book when we realize that his plea for Zionism is 
intimately and inextricably bound up with a plea for the great mass of 
suffering Eastern Jewry. At the present day, no less than in the time of 
Josephus, Jewry stands in dire need of powerful apologists to do battle 
for its cause. 

Judged from this point of view there is only one regret Mr. Soko- 
low's History leaves with us — albeit a serious regret — its prohibitive war- 
time price. 

Dr. Finley's book is truly a description of the experiences of a pil- 
grim in the Holy Land. We can see him fairly tremble with the ecstasy 
of the devotee as he strides at a swinging gait, hour after hour, in the 
scorching heat of the day, overtaking Arab wayfarers who marvel at the 
energy of the tall soldier, and in the stillness of the night, hearing in the 
wail of the jackals the fulfilment of a threatening prophecy of yore. 
A rock forms his pillow for a few hours of rest. A tree shelters him in 
Jericho. In Hebron he accepts the hospitality of an Arab sheikh. He 
needs must cover the length and breadth of the Holy Land on foot. He 
lives over again his early youth and the stories which he learned on his 
father's knees. Not a stretch of road but has its hero to keep the pil- 

2 A Pilgrim in Palestine. Being an account of journeys on foot by the first American 
pilgrim after General Allenby's recovery of the Holy Land. By John Finley. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1919. pp. xiv+ 252. 
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grim company. Not a village, or a hamlet, or a hillock, but yields its 
host of phantom spirits to beguile the wanderer, and to lead him away 
from the present desolation, back to a throbbing past. In the boom of 
the British guns he hears the thundering voice of Armageddon. Little 
wonder, that in his spirit of exaltation, his high tribute to General Alien- 
by turns into a hymn. And if the Arabs, while joining the choir, hail the 
Deliverer in magnificently un-Semitic Arabic (Allah-Nebi being a 
highly Anglicized rendering of God-Prophet), the book does not suffer 
from that single discord. 

In true consonance with the general tone of the book, is the author's 
attitude to the future of Palestine. Palestine is to become the ideal of 
civilization's dreams actualized; a practicable internationalism visual- 
ized. And the best medium through which this object lesson can be 
transmitted to the world, the author believes, is the Jew. "I have long 
believed, and often said, that the Jew, by reason of this very penetration 
and permeation of his genius and the universality of his experience, was 
fitted above others to help the nations reach that internationalism, of 
practice as well as of spirit, through nationality. Perhaps in this their 
ancient homeland they will have a greater opportunity to promote this 
desired and much-sought end " (p. 239). 

The man who answers the query 'Quelle croix?' directed to him as 
regards his church affiliations, by the words 'La croix rouge', can hardly 
be expected to harbor any but the most broad-minded views on the 
question of the Holy Land and its problems. 

To read London Men in Palestine is to delve into Mr. Coldicott's 
memory as he goes over the ground, in charge of his Infantry company 
from Sheria in southern Palestine to Jersusalem. Like the Infantry 
captain, we are not initiated in the workings of the large plan of things. 
With our eyes riveted on the heels of the man in front of us, we only wait 
for the order to 'fall out.' We are fortunate enough to have a captain 
with unusually keen eyes for scenery, or we should have passed most of 
our time merely in suffering the hardships of a march with just a taste of 
a few nights' heavy rain. The small talk of the men which the captain let 
us overhear is typical enough. Nothing can be more truly descriptive 
of the soldier's nature than the extreme resentment at the Arabs' cheat- 
ing finding expression by full repayment in similar coin. The author 

3 London Men in Palestine and how they marched to Jerusalem. By Rowlands 
Coldicott. Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold, 1919. pp. xii+232. 
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being given to introspection, leads us into many a reflection on the lot of 
men and things. Towards the end of the book we share with the author 
and his men the deep perplexity of a unit the first night on a new front, 
with orders and counter-orders to change positions the next night, with 
no guides stationed at the cross-roads. The little skirmish toward 
evening in the closing chapter, with the final dash across the Mount of 
Olives, is picturesque, graphic and quite exciting. The masterly diction 
sustained from beginning to end adds not inconsiderably to the genuine 
enjoyment of the reader. But when we are through and done we are 
conscious of a sense of incompleteness. We are left in mid-air. We miss 
our relation to the world about. We wonder as to the meaning of our 
experience. Exactly the feeling of Captain Coldicott himself, we have 
no doubt. 

Most people will enjoy the reading of this book much more deeply, if 
they reserve it as a dessert to Antony Bluett's With our Army in Pale- 
stine ' '. One need not be a soldier to follow Mr. Bluett in all his campaigns 
in Egypt and in Palestine, intelligently. Nor need one be in one's teens 
to read his book at one sitting, though the closing chapter see the dawn 
of the morrow. Without a map by our side we trek the desert sands, with 
the next spring as our objective, wind our way in the wadis of the Holy 
Land following the guns of "A" Battery, taking our chance with them 
when an abrupt turn in the cliffside path drags horses, guns and men 
over the edge. Unarmed as we are, we find ourselves in the thick of the 
fight around Gaza. We even share with the troops their bitter disap- 
pointment at their repulse and forced withdrawal after all the exertions, 
and wounds, and mourned comrades. Every now and then we join the 
Australian light horse in their headlong onrush over plain and hill. We 
attach ourselves to the London Men when they take Jerusalem. With- 
out much of a rest, we steal our way in the night across the Jordan in a 
daring, disastrous raid. Now we have our choice — stay around the 
Jordan encampment and flaunt our presence to the Turk, or cast in our 
lot with one of the many divisions in the" vicinity of Jaffa, and let the 
orchards keep every trace of our movement under cover. We do not 
particularly enjoy the carnage wrought by our air forces on the fleeing 
enemy in the deep gorge of Wadi Farah. But we feel exhilarated none 

* With Our Army in Palestine. By Antony Bluett. London: Andrew Melrose, 
Ltd., 1919. pp. xii+288. 
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the less. We recall those terrible days in the first two years of our cam- 
paigning in Palestine when the Turkish aeroplanes bombarded our 
watering places so religiously. In retribution, vengeance and justice are 
so easily interchanged. By this time we feel we are nearing the beginning 
of the end, with old Blighty looming on the horizon. Like all our 
British comrades who have seen service in the Great War, we are fain 
to leave the Holy Land to pilgrims, or to give it away for the mere ask- 
ing, for just one bunk on deck an old tub of a transport homeward- 
bound. 

The larger questions involved in the taking of the Holy Land, not 
falling within the purview of the book, occupy the author's attention 
only rarely, and in a cursory manner. On the last pages of the book, 
he expresses his belief that "the French, who have large interests in 
Beyrout and Lebanon, will be the paramount influence there. — And 
from fifteen miles north of Acre down to the Suez Canal the country 
will probably be under the protection of the British." 

He brings the book to a close with the following remarks: "Whether 
the Jews as a nation will ever settle in Palestine is a question the future 
alone will solve; certainly the wise policy of the British and French 
governments offers them every inducement, if they really wish to be- 
come a nation again in their own ancient land." Then, irrelevantly, 
(or is it irreverently?) "If the prophets are to be believed Jerusalem 
will one day be the capital of the world — but it will not be in our day." 

The pamphlet bearing the title Zionism is classified as number 162 of 

the Handbooks prepared under the direction of the historical section of 

the Foreign Office. We have therefore no means of knowing the name 

of its author. But whoever he be, he possesses a clear analytical mind, 

a thorough comprehension of the subject and a deep, genuine sympathy 

for it. In forty-seven pages, a brief of the underlying, deep-rooted 

causes of Zionism, of its history in various lands, of its growth and 

development, of its claims and possibilities, is presented in such a manner 

that the uninitiated reader may acquire a full grasp of the facts, and all 

but the hopelessly prejudiced may gain a finer appreciation of the 

Zionists' aspirations. The flaws in some phases of the movement in 

its present-day form are neither overlooked, nor even glossed over. 

Neither are the shortcomings of some of its leaders entirely ignored. 

» Zionism. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1920. (Handbooks prepared 
under the direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office. No. 162.) pp. vi+48. 
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But altogether, the pamphlet is an excellent presentation of Zionism, 
clear rather than bold, persuasive without being insistent. 

Mr. Mathews' book "The Riddle of Nearer Asia" is the work of a 
dual personality — a scholar and a zealot. 

In the sketch of the historical background which occupies the first 
half of the book, the scholar led the pen. The result is very gratifying. 
From page to page we watch the vivid, colorful reconstruction of past 
empires taking place before our very eyes, through the bold, masterful 
strokes of the scholar-artist. It is with a feeling of intense regret that 
we pass to the second part of the book, where the zealot's hand gained 
the ascendancy. Blatant spiritual arrogance sounds its discordant note, 
marring the eloquence of the style. 

When we read that "Goodness, purity, humility, joy, confidence, 
love, trust, truth, honour, honesty, loyalty, and fearlessness are quali- 
ties that belong to the Christian Kingdom" and that "Islam — leads 
up a blind alley beyond which progress is only possible by breaking 
down the very wall of 'suras' that make it Islam," and see Mr. Mathews 
quote the statement "Reformed Islam is Islam no longer," accepting 
it as a truism with authoritative finality, we cannot posibly imagine 
that the scholar sanctioned any of these utterances. 

Surely, no scholar would have the temerity to claim the cardinal 
human virtues to be the monopoly of the Christian Kingdom or to deny 
to a great religion like Islam the capacity for inner growth and 
development. 

With the same naively presumptuous sense of superiority Mr. Ma- 
thews solves the riddle of the Jewish question. 

The growing tolerance of the nations of the world to the Jews living 
in their midst would prove the most disintegrating factor for Jewish 
separateness and Jewish individuality. Zionism is concededly the only 
way out. But shall Jewish growth be dwarfed by the cramping influence 
of Rabbinic legalism? No. He sees a vision. A vision of Israel come 
to its own. A vision of Israel liberated from the rabbinical leadership 
that had hounded Paul for the only 'crime that he had accepted the 
fact of the Incarnation of God in Christ.' 

To be sure, Mr. Mathews, in his exalted mood, fails to note that 
the martyrdom of Israel compared to which Paul's martyrdom pales into 

• The Riddle of Nearer Asia. By Basil Mathews. With a preface by Viscount 
Brycb. Illustrated. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1919. pp. 216. 
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infinitesimal insignificance, was imposed on him during many centuries 
for the sole crime that he failed to accept the miracle of the Incarnation 
as a fact. 

"The Jewish people" Mr. Mathews prophesies, "like Paul, will 
reach their full place in the world when they stand where he stood 
and kneel where he knelt at the feet of the risen Christ." And in a more 
sombre strain, "They will miss their high destiny and lose their very 
existence as a people if they permanently deny Him." 

It is indeed a pity that of the virtues claimed by Mr. Mathews as 
especially belonging to his Church, Confidence should play the leading 
role, with Humility scarcely appearing on the stage. 

In the portion of the pamphlet devoted to a discussion of the 
geography of Palestine, Sir George Adam Smith carries in his words 
that authority and convincingness which come from an accurate, detailed 
knowledge of the subject treated. When, however, he enters the field 
of the ethnologist and the historian, he sounds less convincing, if not 
less authoritative. To claim for the Palestinian Arab direct descent 
from the ancient Canaanite and Amorite for the purpose of solidifying 
his right to the soil, may well serve a definite purpose in view, but can 
hardly be established scientifically, not to mention the fact that the 
fellaheen themselves would emphatically repudiate that claim. Where 
is the Fellah who would not answer quite affirmatively "Na am," or 
"Aiwa," to the question whether he was "Arabiy?" 

And indeed, the worthy divine need not have gone to such lengths 
to prove there were great difficulties in the way of the realization of the 
Zionist aspirations. Had he charitably confined himself to the actual 
difficulties without invoking a host of imaginary ones such as relate 
to the Haram and other holy places, his essay would have gained in 
force what it would have lost in bulk. 

In writing the little volume in the course of his desert campaigns, 
without the aid of reference-books, Colonel Bentwich showed a memory 
for facts, names and dates in Jewish history worthy of a scholar. The 
clear analysis which he presents to the reader of the prevailing condi- 
tions in the existing Jewish colonies, stamps him unmistakably as the 

' Syria and the Holy Land. By the Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith, Kt., 
M.A., D.D., Ltit.D., F.B.A. London, etc.: Hodder And Stoughton, 1918. pp. 56. 

8 Palestine of the Jews, past present, and future. By Norman Bentwich. With 
an appendix and other articles on' the British advance. London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., 1919. pp. xvi+288. 
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possessor of judicial insight and discriminatory powers. The stoutness 
of heart with which, while championing the cause of Palestine and the 
Jews, he looks forward toward a triumphant future, goes well with 
the traditions of the uniform he wore. Thus it is that the author 
symbolizes in his personality the three divisions of the book which, in 
his characteristic, humble manner, he presents to the public. 

The book is worth reading. Not that there is anything particu- 
larly original in the thesis, or that the reader may expect a novel 
presentation of a philosophy of Jewish history. The book claims no 
such pretensions. But it possesses the merit of readableness of style, 
fairness of treatment, saneness of judgement, and brightness of spirit. 
In addition the book forms a handy review of the subject treated. Were 
a course on Palestine and its place in Jewish history given in our schools, 
the student would find Colonel Bentwich's little volume an invaluable 
aid the night before the examination. 

If we were asked to characterize by a single epithet the impression 
Dr. Salaman's little volume of letters made on us we should unhesitat- 
ingly choose the term refreshing. The spontaneity of the author's 
reactions to his daily shifting surroundings, the genuineness of the 
emotions of the man, tempered, if not guided, by the mental balance of 
the scientist, the simplicity of style, the easy grace of expression — 
all contribute their share towards making the reading so enjoyable. 
Our personal experiences may cause us to shake our head at some of the 
author's nights of enthusiasm. Or we may at times differ with some 
of his strictures on men and things. But that is all in the point of view. 
For one thing, we may be lacking his lively imagination, and the power 
to see transcendent beauty where only promise is on the surface. For 
another, our life may not have touched the life of the Palestinians at 
so many different points, or at such intimate proximity, as did the 
author's. His delights and his grievances both ring true enough, as 
far as he was affected by them. 

Many readers will find in this book a valued attraction in the gallery 
of familiar personages, individuals and groups, which the author holds 
up to our view. The side-light he throws on them makes the familiar 
interestingly novel. The passing remarks add to the descriptions the 

» Palestine Reclaimed. " Letters from a Jewish Officer in Palestine. By Red. 
cliffe N. Salaman. With an introduction by the Hon. Ormsby Gore. With map. 
London: George Routledge and Sons .Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1920. 
pp. xii +236. 
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palatable zest of a whiff of gossip. Nor will those who look for the more 
serious side of things be disappointed in Dr. Salaman's letters. His 
deep faith in the healthy rejuvenation of Israel on his ancient soil is 
reflected on many a page. We should not be overstating the matter 
if we asserted that now and anon Dr. Salaman's faith in his people rises 
to the heights of religion. The reader cannot but be delighted with the 
kinematic view of the movements of the Judean Battalion, as the Jewish 
Legionaires operating in Palestine were called. 

In the introductory chapter outlining the military geography of 
the ancient Jewish State, Mr. Sidebotham postulates the theory that 
the true cause for the political failure of the ancient Hebrews is to be 
sought neither in the religion of Israel as some would have it, nor as 
Sir George Adam Smith would fain make us believe, in the geographical 
disunion of Palestine, but in the failure of the attempts of the ancient 
Hebrews to gain for their country its natural frontiers, the mountains 
on the north, the edge of the desert on the east, and the sea frontier 
on the west. The political vicissitudes of Palestine under the Greeks, 
under the Romans and under Islam are traced in the nxet three 
chapters, followed by one devoted to Napoleon's campaign in Syria. 

The succeeding four chapters introduce the reader to modern 
European politics in the Near East, and England's role therein. A very 
interesting picture indeed of the fears, jealousies, intrigues and counter- 
plots of the several European Powers, with the inevitable clash of the 
conflicting wills to possess — now known as the Great War — as the crown- 
ing glory. 

However, Mr. Sidebotham does not moralize or preach — except 
in a politico-military sense. With refreshing clarity of style and 
argument, he points out the preponderating importance of the Eastern 
strategy as the decisive factor in winning the war but for the unfortunate 
defection of Russia. The political moral for England is obvious. Eng- 
land must have the controlling power in Mesopotamia and Palestine; 
the latter as the gateway to Egypt, the former as the entrance and 
the bulwark to India. 

In order to obviate the possibility of Palestine becoming a mere 
Protectorate of England, with the consequent heavy burden of a per- 



*> England and Palestine. Essays towards the Restoration of the Jewish State 
by Herbert Sidebotham. London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1918. pp. xii+257. 
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manent British garrison, the large scheme is evolved of setting up in 
the country a community capable of developing rapidly into a strong 
self-supporting body, that would shortly attain a stage of political 
civilization akin to that of England. Thus one could look forward to 
Palestine becoming a Dominion, a country that would not be long in 
garrisoning itself by its own patriotism. 

Without the use of oratorical embellishments, Mr. Sidebotham 
succeeded by dint of analysis and bare statements of facts in presenting 
to the reader — from the non- Jewish Englishman's point of view — the 
most cogent politico-economic argument for the actualization of the 
Zionists' dreams that has ever been put in print. 

The reviewer did not have to read through the full five hundred and 
ten pages of DrMattson's book to gain an appreciation either of the au- 
thor's misgivings regarding its deficiencies, or of his abounding faith in the 
reader's forbearance. Had he been the author of this volume, his faith, 
it may be feared, would never have persuaded him to override his 
misgivings. 

The excuse that the author offers for adding one more book to the 
voluminous library of Travel in the Bible Lands is that "we find that 
one has observed something that another has entirely passed by." 
Granted. But we look long and diligently for that one redeeming, 
original observation. Our only recompense is the incredible naivete 
of the author's remarks indicative of his mental reaction to the wond- 
rous sights on this his life-dream journey. 

His intention "to look over the largest city in the world" — mean- 
ing New York! — was frustrated by rain and gloomy weather setting in. 
Whereupon he satisfies his conscience and his readers with the illumi- 
nating observation that "our large cities have grown very fast." 

While in Constantinople he "wanted to see the bazaars and study 
the folk-life in them." But, says our worthy investigator, "having 
gone a few blocks along a certain street, I could not go further, because 
my organ of smell rebelled and compelled me to return." His way of 
summing up his impressions of Turkey is characteristic. "Remember," 
he says, ' that Turkey is half-civilized, and, perhaps, not even that. 
Only a few days' visit will convince anyone that there is a great difference 
between a Christian and a heathen city." It is true. "You can never 

11 Through the Land of Promise. Reminiscences of a Journey in Bible Lands 
By the Rev. P. A. Mattson, Ph.D., D.D. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1920 
pp. viii+510. 
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induce a Mohammedan to drink strong drinks. That is against his 
religion, and he is true to his principles." Whereas he saw "the so-called 
Christians were drinking whiskey, wine and beer very freely." Never- 
theless, "there is only one thing that will save Turkey. It is the Gospel 
of the Living Savior, and nothing else." 

In his endeavors to localize the holy places he has met with the 
success of the average writer on the subject. He is honest enough to 
let the uninitiated reader into the differences of opinion that exist with 
regard to the identification of some of the holy places. Others he accepts 
with equanimity; on the whole the average treatment of a hackneyed 
subject. He has read his Bible and has collated his history reading 
on what he saw and gave us the result in his own words. It is only in 
his excursions into the realm of the present that he becomes, in a sense, 
interesting. In every Bedouin beggar he sees a dangerous robber. But 
for his constant prayers one wonders how he could come through un- 
scathed in all his encounters with that brood. 

Even the poor Fellaheen came in for their share of inherent brigand- 
age. "On the plains of Sharon there are only Bedouins and Fellaheen. 
In the dark night they had all kinds of chances to do us harm if they 
wished to do so. I had no idea how we were to get through, but I left 
all in the hands of the Lord and thought, He will protect me as He 
has done up to this time. — It would certainly be a daring feat to travel 
alone on this plain without proper protection." 

Equally amusing is his account of Zichron Jacob) — which he knows 
only by the Arabic name of the railroad station a few miles distant. 

"In this Colony there are two synagogues. The one is Reformed, 
the other Orthodox. Evening prayer is held in both of these synagogues. 
Together with the student from Beirut I went into the Orthodox to see 
how they conducted their religious exercises, and I found it very inter- 
esting. The prayer had already begun when we entered. The synagogue 
was full of people. Before an altar a Rabbi stood with his back turned 
towards the people, and sang the evening prayer in the Hebrew Bible." 

If all his descriptions and estimates of the customs and institutions 
of the Holy Land of the present day are as accurate as this particular 
one, they are not a distinct contribution to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the ancient Land of Promise. 

Harry S. Davidowitz. 
Philadelphia. 



